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A GOOD PROGRAM OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS is a prime objective of every manage- 
ment. Not only is it an important objective 
but it is an absolute necessity. Over the 
years most of us go through our personnel 
or industrial relations activities without 
too much conscious thought as to the pre- 
cise aims we have in mind. A number of 
able men have, however, thought the prob- 
lem through. William H. Winans is one of 
the men in industrial relations who have 
expressed this philosophy in a specific series 
of objectives. Bill is Vice President—In- 
dustrial Relations for Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation; one of our big ones. 
Bill has not only worked out a concise 
statement of the objectives of the industrial 
relations department but he has secured ac- 
ceptance of this program from all elements 
of top management. With his permission we 
reproduced, last month, the “‘eleven major 
objectives of industrial relations’. 





A JourNAL CALLED Human RExaTIONs 
appears quarterly from The Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, under the sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and of the Tavistock 
Institute of London, England. The Journal 
is now in its fourth year. It will interest 
anyone working in the field of human rela- 
tions. It is devoted to somewhat technical 
studies on problems to which the various 
social sciences are applied. The last quarter 
issue for 1951 contains several reports of 
unusual interest. One of these deals with the 
emotional effect of a change in method of 
wage payment. Another has the title 
‘Achieving Change In People: Some Ap- 
plications of Group Dynamics Theory’’. A 
fourth one, of exceptional interest to train- 
ing people, is called ‘‘Some Effects of Feed 
Back on Communication’’. The word feed 


back has come into use in recent years as 
an expression of the effect of letting the 
people talk back or ask questions of the 
leader. This article demonstrates that if the 
members say nothing and the leader does all 
the talking, a certain amount of informa- 
tion is communicated. If the members are 
allowed to talk back or ask questions or 
make comments the result is that more in- 
formation is imparted. The implications of 
this for industrial training are clear enough. 
Another article deals with the way in 
which changes in people are brought about, 
pointing out that in many cases the group 
of which the individual is a part must ac- 
cept a change in order for the individual to 
do so. 





EvEN THE POPULAR MAGAZINES afe 
discovering “‘human relations’. Time mag- 
azine for April 14 has a two-page feature 
article “‘Human Relations: A New Art 
Brings A Revolution to Industry’’. This 
short article is extremely well written. 
Although it contains nothing new to those 
who have given detailed thought to the 
problems of human relations in industry it 
is a good expression and will be helpful to 
many people. The “‘new art’’ referred to is 
expressed later on as ‘‘a second industrial 
revolution’’, the purpose of which is to 
give the American worker a sense of use- 
fulness and importance (and thus improve 
his work). ‘‘Its goal (stated in one sen- 
tence): to make life more fun by making 
work more meaningful." There are, un- 
fortunately, many people in business and 
industry who have not yet learned the im- 
portance of the individual. 





WHILE WE ARE ON THE suByEcT of the 
individual I have received a nice letter from 
Clayton Hill, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
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tions at the University of Michigan. You 
will remember my comment, in the April 
issue, on his demonstration at the February 
American Management Association per- 
sonnel conference in Chicago. He and Bill 
Hann gave a demonstration of non-directive 
counseling. Hill acted the part of the Super- 
intendent and Hann was the foreman. 
Clayton reports that there were a good 
many inquiries received as a result of the 
article. He says: ‘‘To our amazement we 
find that the demonstration aroused extra- 
ordinary interest and resulted in our re- 
ceiving some twenty-five communications 
asking for copies, records and even a sound 
film! If Hann and I were to accept all of the 
invitations to repeat the performance we 
would have to take out cards in Actors’ 
Equity and apply for a leave of absence 
from the University. Our major interest is 
that executives generally recognize the 
tremendous value of non-authoritarian tech- 
niques in gaining the cooperation of people 
in all areas of administrative leadership. 
Even ten years ago we might have been 
shot for putting on such a performance, and 
it is encouraging to see that thoughtful 
people are recognizing the advent of leader- 
ship which recognizes people as human 
beings with feelings and minds of their 
own’. 

Another letter from Michigan comes 
from Angus Campbell, Director of the 
Survey Research Center which is a division 
of the Institute for Social Research. After 
thanking us for the note on the summer 
institute course which appeared in March 
Personnel Journal he says, ““You may be 
interested to know that we have received 
numerous inquiries about our summer in- 
stitute which referred directly to the notice 
in your Journal. We certainly appreciate 
your cooperation.”’ 





RESEARCH IS A GREAT WORD these days, 
particularly in fields of human relations. 
It is hard to keep track of all the different 
associations whose titles contain the word 
research. I am just beginning to learn some- 


thing about the ‘‘American Institute for 
Research’ which is at 413 Morewood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. The Director of Re- 
search is Dr. John C. Flanagan, a psycholo- 
gist with a high reputation for original 
work. Dr. Flanagan sent me Bulletin No. 6, 
dated December 1951, which has the title 
“Human Factors in Accidents’’. Among 
other things the study finds the early as- 
sumptions regarding the “‘accident-prone”’ 
individual were wrong. Some of these 
studies purported to show that people with 
slow reaction time were accident-prone or 
people who had serious problems were 
sometimes attempting to destroy them- 
selves. Coordination, speed of bodily move- 
ments and various factors of personality 
and temperament, were among the things 
which were supposed to identify the ac- 
cident-prone person. 

This report says ““‘No single measure 
has shown a close relationship to accident 
frequency. Many different types of measures 
have, however, been found to be related to 
accident rate to an extent beyond chance. These 
include measures from all of the areas men- 
tioned above. The test results support the 
point of view that accident-proneness, if it 
exists, is a very complex matter and that 
the factors that make a person susceptible 
to accidents may differ from person to 
person. There does not seem to be any 
simple short cut to identifying the acci- 
dent-prone."’ The report closes with a 
plea for improved methods of recording 
and collecting accident data, with some 
suggestions on what to do. This four-page 
brief report is taken from a full report, 
‘‘The Human Factors In Accidents’’, The 
United States Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine, Project No. 21-30-o0o1, Report 
No. 1, Restricted. It was written by Robert 
L. Thorndyke who is a psychologist and 
Professor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 





THERE IS A NEW ‘PERSONALITY TEST 
which has aroused the enthusiasm of a 
number of my friends. It has some interest- 
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ing features. In the first place it only takes 
five or ten minutes to do. The test consists 
of a list of about 80 words. You are asked 
to check the words which represent things 
that people have said about you at any 
time in your life. Then you go over the list 
again and check the words that you think 
are like you. It’s as simple as that. 

I don’t know how the test is scored; 
you have to take a special course to find 
that out. A friend whose company uses the 
test asked me if I wanted to take it. Having 
heard a lot about it, I said “‘yes’’. So I 
managed to get two forms and took it 
twice. The first one I *‘faked’’—but the re- 
sulting ‘‘portrait’’ wasn't as flattering as I 
thought it would be! The “‘honest’’ one 
was half like me and half a “‘bust’’. An 
accurate item said I was a jerky car driver 
and that gave my wife a laugh because it’s 
true! Several of the items given as descrip- 
tive of me that were wrong were; “‘a big 
drinker’’, “‘lacking in energy’’, and ‘‘al- 
ways out for a good time’’. It just ain't so, 
particularly that one about the lack of 
energy. Those who know me will agree 
that none of those three statements is de- 
scriptive of me. 

I've spent a lot of time in the past 
twenty years analyzing tests and those in 
the field of personality have a special lure 
for me. I long ago proved to the satisfaction 
of myself and others that the best you can 
hope for in any personality test that I know 
of is to find 75% of the tests valid. I am 
referring to tests with multiple choice 
answers. It is inevitable that some of those 
who take such tests will ‘‘fake’’ their 
answers. (See Personnel Journal for June, 
page 66, for a review of a research study 


under the title, ‘Faking Personality Test 
Scores in a Simulated Employment Situa- 
tion’’. The article appeared in Journal of 
Applied Psychology for April and was by 
Dr. A. G. Wesman.) Besides the faked 
tests there are some which are partly invalid 
for other reasons, including defects in the 
test itself. 

Another thing about the test which I 
noticed was that the portrait of the subject 
which it gave—assuming it was entirely 
accurate—was very meagre. It does not 
deal with various kinds of abilities—a 
matter of great importance; nor about 
attitudes, skills or aptitudes. Yet I find 
organizations depending on this test alone 
for their entire knowledge of the person. 
It is frightening to realize that judgments 
are being passed on employees and appli- 
cants based on nothing more that some- 
body's interpretation of what the check 
marks mean. 

One more thing that is disturbing is 
the entire lack of public information about 
this test. It has never been made available 
to other professional people so that a care- 
ful and impartial research can be made to 
determine just how valid it is. Why the 
secrecy? Is there something to conceal? Will 
the truth about the test be unfavorable? 

The idea behind this test is worthy of 
study. Perhaps there is a principle that has 
merit. If so, research will bring it out. 
Meantime, those who have “‘gone over- 
board"’ in their enthusiasm of this test 
ought to study the results with care and 
with an open mind. 


Wd May 





A supervisor needs to feel sure of himself in order 
to win the cooperation of his men. If he can't 
understand the whys and wherefores of human 
behavior a foreman is apt to feel insecure, in- 
adequate and frustrated, and he will fail to win 
the necessary cooperation from labor. 


The Frustrated Foreman 


By Eucene E. JEnniNGs, Research Associate, 
Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
University of Wisconsin. 


verY individual needs to feel secure and adequate. To gain security individuals 
group together; to feel adequate individuals try to be self-reliant. These two 
goals of security and adequacy are basic to good adjustment. Security is related 
to the desire to avoid frustration through dependence. Adequacy is connected with 
the need to achieve satisfaction through self-direction. Frustration occurs whenever 
the satisfaction of an aroused need is interfered with by a barrier or obstacle. A 
physical barrier may be the mere lack of a physical satisfier, such as food. A social | 
barrier may be lack of knowledge of principles and methods that prevent adequate 
satisfaction of the need. It should be emphasized that frustration is a common ex- 
perience, primarily because needs are not gratuitously satisfied for anyone. But when 
the deprivation carries with it loss of love, prestige, respect, or achievement, 
there are usually very bad effects. When individuals are deprived of security and 
adequacy and are frustrated, the deprivation is much more than just unpleasant. It 
hurts. 


How Unions Grow 


Years ago when workers were almost completely dependent upon the whims of 
foremen for the satisfaction of their real or imagined needs, labor was highly sus- 
ceptible to movements that would bring substitute satisfaction and found protection 
in collective action. A great deal of importance used to be attached to economic in- 
centive as sufficient motivation for the workers. The foremen were primarily to dis- 
play authority and keep the workers well disciplined. 

Today many foremen are confused by the reversal of the foreman-worker rela- 
tionship. They now depend to a great extent, upon the workers’ fairness, whims, or 
emotional desires for their own personal success and security. If they want to ob- 
tain cooperation, they must first understand it and show it. The will to work is not 
an economic problem but a psychological problem. Economic incentives are often 
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insufficient to gain the workers’ cooperation. In the long run cooperation can not be 
bought; it must be won. Cooperation does not mean working for; it means working 
with. Workers should be /ed not pushed; helped and not disciplined. 

With authority drastically restricted together with an increase in responsibility, 
the foremen have to rely on their understanding of human behavior and personality 
to motivate the workers. The foreman cannot take an easy way out; there isn't any. 
He has to be extremely cautious and adjust each personality to the present work 
situation. 

In some foremen the problem of understanding the principles of human behavior 
has provoked a creative and problem-solving attitude. But many other foremen don't 
handle interferences well. Gripes, slowdowns, stalls, and grievances pile up and 
serve only to frustrate them. 

There are many reasons for the apparent lack of understanding human behavior 
among the foremen. Perhaps the most important is that in order for industry to 
grow and expand, there had to be emphasis on production problems. Labor was 
abundant and cheap and there seemed to be less need to understand human problems 
than technical ones. 

The next reason for the apparent lack of understanding may be related to human 
behavior itself. It is said that psychology is a new science because its subject matter 
is so common that it escapes attention. People have lived with each other all their 
lives and find it very difficult to accept each other as objects of investigation. 

Then, too, it is easy to use ‘‘common sense”’ in the study of human behavior so 
that the proper psychological approach does not seem to be needed. The fact is that 
the situation, and not the nature of man, is often responsible for his contradictory 
activities. 

If insight into human behavior does pile up and there is an indication of under- 
standing, it is very common to identify the mass of data as human nature. The use of 
this term is often a cover-up for ignorance and further study is stiffled. 


Preyupice Is Basep on Lack oF UNDERSTANDING 


A great deal of this apparent lack of understanding can be laid to prejudice on 
the part of labor or management. During childhood many are taught to be discrim- 
inating as to tastes, schools, religion, and even friends. Children are often taught 
what is right and wrong; what is good and bad. It is very easy to carry over such 
a clear cut one-sided view point into later years. Thus some foremen see everything 
as black or white, right or wrong. They were not taught and have not come to real- 
ize that if black is at one end and white at the other there must be some grey in 
between. To them a man that joins the union must be loyal to the union and, there- 
fore, disloyal to the company. A worker who is not working must be loafing. If a 
man isn't liked by the union he must be a good worker. It is understandable how 
such an attitude definitely stifles objective study. Certainly such foremen are in- 
capable of understanding and seeing other people's points of view. 
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Some foremen have not yet accepted organized labor as a fact. As a result they 
are not completely adjusted to reality and will probably never be able to understand 
human behavior. Some of this lack of understanding may be caused by resistance to 
change. Another important factor is the conviction held by many foremen that 
knowledge of individuals over a long period yields understanding of the principles 
of human behavior which is far from true. 

Like all people, foremen have a strong desire for security and adequacy. How- 
ever, there are certain reasons why many foremen feel rather insecure and inadequate 
in coping with the gigantic task of gaining cooperation from labor. Failure to 
understand the principles of human behavior is the major factor contributing to 
their frustration. 
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Here are thoughtful comments on ‘‘Piece Work 
Earnings in Inflation’’ which appeared in the 
April issue. An ‘‘average earnings’’ plan may be 
misleading, this author believes, and a piece work 
system can have a stabilizing effect in the battle 
against inflation. 


The Case for Piece Work 


By KirKLAND Stopper, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing Company, Cleveland 


on “Piece Work Earnings in Inflation,’’ to pass without making comment on 

its inferences. While the author concedes that ‘‘the situation is admittedly an 
extreme one’’ the article certainly conveys the impression that almost any piece 
work system is bound to be inflationary under present conditions. 

Such is not necessarily the case. I firmly believe that a piece work system which 
is sound is much less inflationary than where there is no incentive method of pay- 
ment. 

But before making the case for piece work, a quick glance at Mr. Smith's article 
will show why his particular plan has met with the results portrayed. In fact, I am 
surprised that he had to wait for a period of wage stabilization before the effects 
were felt. The plan of paying ‘‘average earnings’’ for non-standard situations is not 
practical unless the “‘situations’’ are more rigidly controlled than is possible on most 
jobs. The term ‘average earnings’’ means that an employee may half his piece work 
time be earning more than this average, and the other half of the time earning less. 
The only exception would be when employees earn at a ‘‘plateau’’ rate. In this case 
the difference is between the time when it is easy to make the plateau rate and the 
time when it is difficult. 


I cannot allow Mr. Martin L. Smith's recent article in the April Personnel Journal 


THe ‘‘AVERAGE’’ INCREASES 


During the times when the employee is earning at less than the average earn- 
ings or working unusually hard to achieve the average, he will find some excuse for 
himself. He knows that by resorting to ‘‘average earnings’’ he will increase his 
earnings or decrease his effort. To expect the employee to do anything else would 
be wishful thinking. Of course, the results are exactly as Mr. Smith describes, the 
“average earnings’’ move up from week to week because each new “‘average’’ for 
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practical purposes becomes a minimum and the incentive to work at ‘‘average earn- 
ings’’ becomes greater and greater. In the end the particular piece work system will 
undoubtedly break down. 

At my Company there has been extreme Union pressure in the past for an ‘‘aver- 
age earnings’’ clause for non-standard situations. But we have been adamant in our 
stand, in some cases undoubtedly making other concessions which on the surface 
were more expensive, but had fewer repercussions. The alternative, of course, is a 
plan of time allowances for non-standard situations at the down time rate, which 
in our Case is some 20% below anticipated “‘average earnings.’’ We have an ‘‘average 
earnings’ plan but it has a definite ceiling. This ceiling is not on the piece work 
earnings, but rather on the ‘‘average’’ that can be used for time allowances or down 
time. For instance, an employee may be hired at a starting rate of $1.50 per hour 
and his day rate for the third month is determined by his average earnings for the 
first month. However, this day rate cannot go beyond $1.70 even though his average 
earnings may ultimately be above $2.00 per hour. The real average is used only for 
vacation pay, but all his non-standard time allowances are at the $1.70 day rate, 
provided his average earnings are at that figure or more. By this method incentive 
for continuing on piece work is provided which naturally eliminates many so-called 
non-standard situations. 


Both logic and fact are on the side of paying less than average earnings because, 


as Mr. Smith indicates, production without incentive will run about 65% of the 
production which brings average earnings on piece work. What reason is there then 
that the employee should receive one hundred per cent of his average earnings? 


Prece Worr: 1s Not INFLATIONARY 


As for the general conclusion that piece work systems are inflationary, I dis- 
agree. The piece worker is paid on a basis of what he produces. If he produces more 
items and as a result his earnings increase, that is not inflationary. It is the same as 
adding an eleventh man to a ten man working crew, ten per cent more wages for 
ten per cent more production. I find, contrary to Mr. Smith's experience, that real 
inflation and the failure of stabilization efforts apply to the employee paid on a flat 
rate basis. Over an extended period of stabilization he will, for one reason or an- 
other, gradually allow his job production to decrease. We in management encourage 
this by frequently hiring him or upgrading him into classifications beyond his skills 
or efforts. We rationalize this as necessary to compete for the available labor supply. 
We give in to scare pressure from Unions or individual employees. We add hours to 
the work day or work week, and quite aside from the inflation caused by premium 
pay, we create the subtler inflation of forty hours of work spread over forty-eight 
hours. There are many other ways of decreasing the production per payroll dollar 
for the employee on a flat hourly rate. Admittedly they stem from sloppy wage 
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administration. But my contention is that inflationary tendencies are reduced in a 
piece work system which does not contain major flaws. 

It was our experience after the Stabilization Period of World War II that we 
were left with many more “‘sore places’’ among our flat rate employees than among 
those on piece work. Even though its administration on a day-to-day basis may be 
accompanied by more headaches, I believe the piece work system is far superior to 
the flat rate system in achieving stabilization. . 





Here is a stimulating list of ideas for improving 
human relations in your plant. You will want to 
check your practices against these suggestions. 
What is your score? 


Improving Human Relations— 
A Checklist 


By E.ttswortn S. Grant, Industrial Relations Director, 
The Allen Senelactating Company, Hartford, Conn. 


HE following check list of ‘Present Practices Which Improve Human Relations”’ 

was presented as part of a panel discussion at the 2nd Annual Personnel Con- 

ference, sponsored by the Connecticut Personnel Association at Yale Univer- 
sity, March 27. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


Has management recently evaluated its methods of two-way communication to 
determine which are working well and which need improvement? 
For example, are various written communications like the employee handbook 
up-to-date? 

. Does your plant have a public address system for faster in-plant contacts, im- 
portant announcements and plant protection? 
Do your people need help in improving their telephone manners? 
Do your bulletin boards need a spring house-cleaning and refurbishing to attract 
more employee attention? 
Is your suggestion system mired down by employee apathy and supervisory neg- 
lect? Have you tried a contest with special prizes to lick some major problem? 
Has the amount of awards kept pace with inflation? Do your foremen really en- 
courage their people to submit ideas? Are all suggestions thoroughly investigated 
and promptly handled? 
Is your house organ alive with Company as well as employee news? 
If you have a manual of policy and procedure for supervisors, does it need over- 
hauling? And if you haven't, why not start one now? 

. What are you doing to integrate DP’s? Have you considered sponsoring English 
classes on Company time so that they can learn to read and write shop language? 

. To bring top management closer to the individual employees, have you consid- 
ered periodic letters to employees about Company plans, problems and progress? 
Does top management regularly go through the plant om talk with employees? 
In transmitting information down, is the supervisor always given prior consid- 
eration, no matter how minor the subject, and never bypassed? 
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. During union negotiations do you have some mechanism for getting word 
quickly to all supervisors about the latest developments? 

. Since two-way communication means giving as well as receiving, are you laying 
the groundwork for more participation and consultation among both supervisors 
and employees? 

For example, have you tried an attitude survey to find out what your employees 
and supervisors are really thinking and what their major problems are? 

Have you weighed the effectiveness of labor-management committees to handle 
such matters of mutual interest as recreation, safety, suggestions, and charity 
solicitations? 

Do your supervisors occasionally hold departmental meetings to tell their em- 
ployees what's going on and to solicit their ideas? 

. In supervisory meetings do you consult first-line management on policy changes 
that affect them? 

If your Company uses merit rating, are the supervisors required to hold a private 
interview with each employee to let him know where he stands and how he 
can improve? 

For better union relations have you tried giving officers and stewards pertinent 
information in advance (but after supervision has been briefed) and consulting 
them on changes that will affect their members. 

Have you considered a sound program of economic education for employees in- 
cluding an information rack service? 


HeattuH & SAFETY 


If your plant doesn't have a part-or-full-time industrial physician, have you 
considered forming a group medical service in your community? 

Does your nurse or safety director, or both, give safety instruction to new em- 
ployees before they start work? 

Do you provide a plant optical service to prescribe and fit safety glasses? 

Do you offer annual physical examinations on a voluntary, confidential basis? 
If your Company favors selective rather than compulsory retirement, what ob- 
jective criteria are you going to use to determine job fitness, and what policy 
will you adopt in regard to downgrading and part-time work for older em- 
ployees? 

In connection with retirement determination do you require those age 65 and 
over to be examined annually? 

Also, what are you doing to prepare older employees for retirement? 

Do you encourage medical visits for non-company connected reasons and offer 
private consultations with the doctor in an effort to reduce absenteeism? 

Do you place the major responsibility for controlling steady attendance upon 
the supervisor, where it belongs? 

Do you keep track of absences on the basis of frequency as well as duration in 
order to spotlight the absentee problem cases? 

. To rehabilitate employees disabled either on or off the job, do you attempt to 
find suitable work for them in the plant before they are ready to return to their 
regular job? 

Do you have any program for curing alcoholism? 

Does your Company pay special attention to the health problems of executives? 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


. Does the Company's organization planning include provision for the orderly 
replacement of older supervisors through selecting and training understudies as 
group leaders or assistant foremen? 

Have you considered establishing a departmental rotation program to acquaint 
potential or newly-promoted supervisors with staff services? 

. For training new supervisors or conference leaders do you make sufficient use of 
available outside agencies like the University, State Board of Education and 
Training Within Industry Foundation? 

. To make sure first-line management gets the kind of training they most want, 
do you consult them on the subject matter, and in the interest of greater par- 
ticipation do you encourage them to conduct their own discussions in small 
groups? 

As a means of finding out how the other fellow does it, have you tried arranging 
a plant tour, dinner and discussion period with the management of another 
plant of about the same size in your community on a home-and-home basis? 

. Realizing that oral communication is vastly more effective than written, have 
you tried role-playing in supervisory conferences to give your managers first- 
hand practice in holding employee interviews, settling individual problems or 
giving orders? 

Have you recognized the importance of personal contact and example by one’s 
superior in developing better management by including superintendents and 
staff executives in some training programs? 

. To bring top management and foremen closer together, do you hold periodic 
meetings or dinners at which supervision can meet the big boss and hear from 
him what's going on? 

Do you have some informal but effective mechanism for handling supervisory 
personnel problems? Has supervisory status been made clear through a policy 
manual, organization chart and salary plan? 

- Do you encourage your supervisors to belong to the YMCA Foreman’s Club 
and to attend supervisory conferences whenever possible, in order to broaden 
their understanding? 

If your Company subscribes to an outside service for supervisors, do you know 
if the men really like it or would they prefer something different? 

Lastly, are office supervisors the forgotten few or are their training needs being 
satisfied? 





Training in this company begins at the top and 
works down. Executives are given time off their 
jobs to attend a week's seminar, led by trained 
leaders. Prepared case studies are discussed and 
real problems solved. The most suitable graduates 
then become leaders of courses for middle manage- 
ment. 


Management Training 


Beginning at the Top 


By Geratp A. Jorngs, Training Director, 
Cargill, Incorporated, Minneapolis. 


ow can we sell this idea to top management?’ That is the plaintive cry 

most often heard when training directors get together to discuss their mu- 

tual problems. Probably the reason is that we attempt to sell top man- 

agement on training for someone else. In other words, we attempt to sell top manage- 

ment on training at the lower levels because we have the mistaken idea that we 

should start at the bottom of the ladder and work up. We would have much better 

success, if we sold top management on training for themselves first, and then worked 
down from the top. 

Since attitudes throughout the management group tend to trickle down from 
the top, rather than well up from the bottom, the training of top management is 
essential to a successful management training program. 

In the first place, top management has no ‘“‘corner’’ on skill—they need train- 
ing, too. Furthermore, their participation in a program tends to make them more 
enthusiastic about it, and will add prestige to the program in the eyes of lower 
management. Finally, after participation in a successful program, they are more 
likely to say, ‘I should have had that long ago. Why don’t you work out a similar 
program for supervisors in my department?”’ 

In beginning the program at the top level it is essential that the Training Direc- 
tor cultivate a recognition of the need for training in management attitudes. If the 
organization in question is analyzed, and areas in which there are weaknesses pointed 
out, most executives will quickly see the need for training. Most companies are 
shocked to find the number of people who will be retiring soon—when they survey 
their management turn-over. Certainly, there is need for training the people who 
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are to step into those positions of responsibility. This is particularly true in view of 
the fact that most management people who fail in their jobs, fail not because they 
lack skill, or knowledge of the job, but because of their undesirable attitudes. It is 
hard to conceive of any top management group who would not allow a Training 
Director to make a trial attempt in management training on this basis, or who would 
not welcome a chance to participate in it. Once the training man has approval for a 
trial series, the problem becomes one of developing the best possible program. 

If the program is to train management people in attitudes, their present atti- 
tudes must be analyzed carefully. The mere fact that they are members of manage- 
ment, does not necessarily mean that they are loyal and convinced of their status. 
Research shows that most supervisors feel they are a part of management, yet at the 
same time they may feel underpaid, cut off from top management, and in the dark. 
They may be resentful of the special privileges of the top men. It is essential also 
that the desires of the employees be analyzed in order to develop in the supervisors, 
the attitudes which will in turn get favorable reactions from employees. Employees 
(and management too) want economic and social security, praise and recognition. 
Employees like to be understood and to have a sense of importance, and they wish 
to be members of a group and to have information on anything which affects their 
welfare. With this in mind, the training man is ready to plan his program, starting 
as has been suggested, at the top and working toward the bottom. The following 
are suggested areas for consideration in the training of top, middle and lower man- 
agement, based upon the experiences of our own organization. 


A ProGraM For Top MANAGEMENT 


Top Management: Executives above the general level of department managers, 
including division heads, vice presidents, and senior staff man. 

Initially, we began the training of our top management group, by sending in- 
dividual members to the Advanced Management Program at Harvard University. 
Obviously, that is not practical in large numbers because of the expense and the 13 
weeks each man must be away from his job. However, the men who had attended 
the program at Harvard were so enthusiastic about the course, that we arranged for 
a shorter version to be given locally so that greater numbers might participate. We 
obtained the services of Dr. Kenneth Andrews of Harvard, as conference leader for 
the series. We felt that those attending should be taken completely away from their 
jobs in order to give their full attention to the problems at hand. Therefore, about 
15 of the top level men were organized into the first group which met for one week 
at the Lowell Inn in Stillwater, Minnesota, about 30 miles from our home office in 
Minneapolis. There, we discussed cases taken from The Administrator, by Glover and 
Hower. In general, we discussed a case in the morning, one in the afternoon, and 
another in the evening. It is only fair to state, that some of the original group were 
dubious at first. However, without exception, they were very enthusiastic at the 
conclusion of the week. Subsequent groups have been held each year, and last year 
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for the first time, we had an additional week with Dr. Andrews, using new cases, 
in which the former members came back for a refresher. For a complete description 
of the Cargill course held at Stillwater, see the article in the Harvard Business 
Review of September, 1951 Executive Training by The Case Method. That article, written 
by Dr. Andrews, outlines his work in the case method with Cargill, Inc. and with 
the American Red Cross. 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


In this area, we have three courses, all of which are offered twice annually. At 
the top of the list, going down the scale from top management, is our Management 
Seminar. This is a modification of the Stillwater program, already described. In this 
series, we have a group of men who meet all day, once weekly for five weeks. We 
use the same cases discussed at the Stillwater conference. One important thing about 
this group, is that the conference leaders of the ten cases are all men of our top level 
of management, who have formerly attended the Stillwater conferences. In other 
words, we selected from the approximately 50 men who had been at Stillwater, ten 
whom we thought would do a particularly good job in the conduct of one of the 
Harvard Case Studies. To point out the enthusiasm with which these men had par- 
ticipated in the Stillwater training, it is interesting to note, that of the ten we asked 
to act as conference leaders, all without exception agreed to do so. We had two 
cases on each successive Wednesday, one in the morning, and one in the afternoon, 
with a different conference leader for each. This series proved to be so successful, 
that the conferees themselves asked for an extra day in which they might discuss 
two additional cases. 

Before attending the Management Seminar group, most of the men had attended 
our conference course, Problems of Middle Management. This is a conference series, 
meeting once weekly for ten weeks, in which the conferees themselves rotate as 
conference leaders. We discuss topics, usually those suggested by the conferees, con- 
cerning problems of the Middle Management group. Some of the topics include: 
coordination of company policies, merit rating, public relations and communica- 
tions. In that series we use discussion questions, case studies and appropriate films. 

Finally, in this group, we have a series which we call Handling Everyday Super- 
visory Situations. This one uses role playing exclusively. It is normally a course which 
supervisors take only after having had some of the Lower Management Courses. In 
this course, situations are developed which arise in Middle Management responsi- 
bilities. Members take the parts of individuals and attempt to solve the problem 
presented. These dramas are, of course, unrehearsed. In evaluating the presentation, 
we have had excellent success using the “‘Buzz Group’’ method. That is, the re- 
maining people in the conference group divide into small groups for the discussion, 
and then provide a spokesman to make their comments to the Conference. We use 
some role playing in all of our conferences, but this is the only one where it is used 
exclusively. In formulating the situations, the conference was divided into commit- 
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tees, meeting in town to decide the general area in which the discussion would 
take place for the following week. Although some were reluctant at first, the mem- 
bers of the group have become enthusiastic about dramatizing their problems, and 
consider this series one of the best to date. 


LowER MANAGEMENT: SUPERVISORS AND PrE-SUPERVISORS 


Before taking the courses already described, most supervisors have had Develop- 
ing Leadership and The Job of Supervision. In the Developing Leadership course, are en- 
rolled only non-supervisors who have, however, demonstrated some leadership abil- 
‘ity. Since this particular group of people have very little experience in using the 
conference method, we again call on members of Top and Middle Management to 
help out. A different department manager talks with us from 30 to 40 minutes at the 
outset of each conference, on the subject of work planning, inducting of employees, 
cost control, or whatever the subject may be. Therefore, during the ten weeks, we 
have ten different department managers or others who participate. Questions and 
rather elementary case study material follow the manager's remarks. In all of the 
conferences of this type, members themselves act as leaders on rotation. From the 
group of people who have attended the course in Developing Leadership, we have a 
pool of potential supervisors who are available as new positions arise. 

After being appointed a supervisor, and completing Developing Leadership, the 
next course which will normally be taken is The Job Of Supervision. This is a rather 
elementary supervisory course, which again uses the conference method, and which 
meets weekly for ten weeks. It is conducted in much the same way as the one already 
described as Problems of Middle Management except the topics discussed are less com- 
plex, and are those familiar to a new supervisor. They include such subjects as hiring 
new employees, principles of job instruction, placement and transfer problems and 
the handling of complaints. 

Perhaps a few general principles can be drawn from the foregoing, which might 
be of help to someone inaugurating a program of Management Training. They would 
include the following: 

1. Start at the top. Get the top men to participate. 

2. Steer clear of the academic—have fun. 

3. The program must be continuous—not a “‘shot in the arm’’ proposition. 

4. Analyze the people for whom the program is being developed. Remember 
they come to each session with assorted beliefs. They interpret their experiences 
differently, so the problem is to stimulate their thinking, letting each man make 
his own application to his particular situation. 

5. Plan the program. Don’t turn the conferees loose to wander about. 

6. No training is possible until you get the point of view of those being trained. 
Stand in their shoes. 
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Suppose a beneficiary under your group in- 
surance or pension plan dies? Do you know about 
it? Here's a method for keeping vital statistics 
on your employee benefit plans accurate and up- 
to-date. 


Keeping Pension Records 
Up-to-Date 


By Russexx B. James, Employment Supervisor, 
Portland General Electric Company, 
Portland, Oregon 


BOUT a year ago it began to appear that several of our seldom used records on 
A older employees were not as up-to-date as they should be, particularly those 

of beneficiaries under our group insurance and pension plans. This situation 
is understandable since our company, which has been in business over 63 years, has 
more than 500 employees with over 20 years’ service. Employee record keeping in 
the early days was not as complete as it is today. 

So a questionnaire was drafted to be sent to all employees, including those on 
retirement, principally to review our beneficiary information. As this presented an 
excellent opportunity to verify other information, the Employment Office of the 
Portland General Electric Company requested the help of other interested depart- 
ments in the Company. Suggestions were also sought from the Business Manager of 
Local 125 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, with whom we 
have had a working agreement for many years. 

After all suggestions had been correlated and weighed, those that would clearly 
contribute to correcting or improving our employee records were incorporated in the 
questionnaire. As a check on clarity and completeness, the questions were pre-tested 
among a small number of employees selected at random. This resulted in several 
additional changes; so it was July 1951 before we were ready to distribute the ques- 
tionnaire. 

" We decided to send the questionnaires, with return envelopes included, to our re- 
tired employees first. After a majority had been returned and analyzed, we were 
pleasantly surprised to find that no changes in the form were indicated. 

We then established an arbitrary cut-off date of March 31, 1951 and requested 
our IBM Machine Accounting Section to provide an employee name and address list 
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To All Employees: 

There is included, in the box below, information showing your name, address, date of birth 
and company insurance and pension beneficiaries of record. 

Please check this information carefully and write out any corrections at the bottom or on the 
reverse side of this letter. 

In addition please write in the box the name and address of the person whom you would like 
the Company to notify in case of any emergency. Also write in your telephone number between your 
name and date of birth and the number of your dependents to the right of the birthdate. If your postal 
zone number is not shown in your address it would help if you inserted that at the proper place. 

After assuring yourself that everything is correct please sign this letter and place it in a Com- 
pany Business envelope, seal it and address it to the undersigned. This is confidential information and 
will be used to bring your personnel records up to date for the protection of you, your family and the 
Company. 

Note: Any future changes in the above information should be promptly reported to your fore- 
man of supervisor. 

Employment and Welfare Supervisor 








No. of Dependents 
Phone No Date of Birth (Not Including Self) 


(A) Insurance & (B) Pension Beneficiaries: Whom to Notify in Case of Emergency: 


(A) Name 
Address 
Phone No. Aes am 
This information is correct as shown or as 
noted below. 
Name 


(Signature—do not print) 








Corrections: 


on 33” by 1” gummed labels perforated to simplify handling. At the same time we 
asked Machine Accounting to provide a similar list using the same cut-off date but 
limiting the information to the name and department where employed. 

The name and address stickers were affixed to the questionnaires in alphabetical 


order within the space limits marked on the form. The employee's date of birth and 
the group insurance beneficiary data were taken from the In-Force Card provided by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at the time the employee received his 
insurance certificate. The names of pension beneficiaries were obtained from a record 
used by The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, which completed 
the information to be provided by the Employment Office. 
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The questionnaires were then stuffed in ‘‘Company Business’’ envelopes after 
attaching the corresponding IBM name and department-only sticker to the back of 
the envelope. The flap was folded inside rather than being glued in the usual manner. 
This permitted a substantial saving because on the front of the envelope we stamped 
the Employment Office address. Thus by having the employee cross his name off the 
back (which conflicted slightly with the written instructions but was clarified 
in the meetings with the department heads) the same envelope could be used to re- 
turn the completed questionnaire. 

In discussing the best method of mailing the questionnaires with the Adminis- 
trative Vice President, it had been previously decided to handle the entire procedure 
internally to speed up response and avoid misunderstandings that might have arisen 
had the questionnaires been mailed to the employees’ homes. 

The stuffed envelopes were then grouped by departments and distributed to a 
few departments at a time. We waited for a substantial return before putting out 
additional questionnaires. 

Before starting the distribution we once again turned to our Machine Account- 
ing Section for a regular list of all employees through March 31, 1951. As the ques- 
tionnaires were returned we checked the appropriate name on the list. Where any 
changes appeared we crossed the check mark indicating that the proper corrections 
had been made. We planned to review the list for cross-check marks or lack of check 
marks periodically to determine if questionnaires had not been returned by any em- 
ployee. If such was the case, a mimeographed follow-up letter would be sent out. 
Sample letters are included elsewhere in this article. 

To start the distribution we met with the General Division Manager and his 
six division managers and chief clerks to explain the objectives of this questionnaire. 
Each person at this meeting received a blank copy of the questionnaire which was 
then reviewed and discussed. Each division manager received the envelopes for his 
division and at the same time he was cautioned about the confidential nature of the 
inquiry. 

We next distributed the envelopes by departments in the metropolitan area of 
Portland, where the majority of our employees are located. Again a number of the 
Employment Office staff met with each department head and discussed the details 
of the questionnaire. By the latter part of November, 1951 all questionnaires were 
distributed and about 92% had been returned to the Employment Office. 


FoLttow-Up 


The Portland General Electric Company has nearly 1700 employees exclusive of 
retired people. It was our desire throughout this program to handle it without any 
additional clerical help. To do this and to accomplish the purposes of the ques- 
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SAMPLE OF FOLLOW-UP LETTER 


In response to your corrections on the questionnaire recently sent to you, we attach the neces- 
sary forms for your signature. If there are any questions which we have been unable to answer in fill- 
ing out the form for your signature, please jot down those answers at the bottom of this letter and 
we will then type them in on the forms before forwarding to Metropolitan or Equitable. 

In addition to signing each copy of the form in ink be sure to put down the date and, if asked 
for, have a neighbor or friend sign the form as witness to your signature. If possible avoid having a 
relative sign as witness because of the possible legal complications. 

If you are sure that the form is properly filled out and any unanswered questions have your 
answers at the bottom of this letter return both copies of the farm and your insurance policy (a rider 
will be sent to you covering pension changes) to this office in order that we may complete our part 
of the procedure and send the necessary information to the carrier concerned for correction of their 
records. As soon as we have received the corrected policy we will send it to you. 

Be very careful to report any future changes that may affect your insurance or pension coverage 
to your foreman or supervisor or to the Employment Office in Portland. 

Very truly yours, 


Russet, B. JAMEs 
Employment and Welfare Supervisor 


SAMPLE OF REMINDER FOLLOW-UP LETTER 





On ——————— we sent you forms for your signature. In order to 
assure your family of the protection available through these benefit plans, it is necessary that each 


copy of the form be signed and returned to this office as promptly as possible. 
Please give this matter your immediate attention so that we may advise —--————— of these 
changes. 





Russet B. JAMEs 
Employment and Welfare Supervisor 


SAMPLE OF INSTRUCTIONAL LETTER REGARDING DATE OF BIRTH VERIFICATION 


In the questionnaire recently returned by you we observe that the date of birth shown on our 
records does not correspond to your record. 

For the protection of your family this information must be corrected promptly. 

Please submit any one of the following types of documents to the Employment Office in support 
of your claim of a different birthdate: 

Birth certificate—by far the best evidence, 

Certified copy of voters registration—available from your county courthouse, 

School records, 

Insurance policy—at least 5 years old or 

Bible record with a sworn affidavit from an adult member of your immediate family. 

Whichever document you submit will be photostatted and a copy will be given to you along 
with the original document. Another copy will be sent to the insurance carrier or their representative 
and the final copy will be retained in your personnel file. 

Please give this matter your immediate attention. 





Russet, B. James 
Employment and Welfare Supervisor 
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tionnaire in a reasonable length of time we found it necessary to create several brief 
mimeographed forms. These were to serve as reminders to employees who wished 
to make certain changes but neglected to send in their certificates or complete the 
regular forms provided by the insurance company concerned. 

In preparing the questionnaire and the several mimeographed forms we always 
tried to make a point of explaining why we were sending the inquiry, why we 
needed the insurance certificate and why certain forms must be filled out. The dis- 
patch with which most questionnaires and forms were returned showed that em- 
ployees appreciated this courtesy. 

In conclusion we know that this undertaking by the Employment Office has 
contributed to the peace of mind of over 225 employees because there were that 
many major changes made as a result of the questionnaire. And, in addition, it has 
alerted all employees to the necessity for keeping the Employment Office informed, 
through their foreman or supervisor, of all changes that affect their vital statistics. 





The Older Worker 


A few weeks ago, the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee 
issued a statement urging business and 
industry to use older workers, who now 
constitute the largest potential source of 
labor. The Committee recommends that 
companies relax compulsory retirement re- 
quirements and encourage older employees 
to stay on the job. Ability, rather than 
age, the Committee says, should be the 
basis for selecting employees and deter- 
mining when they should be retired. 

About two years ago we printed here 
some reviews of books that would help 
personnel managers recruit and utilize older 
workers. Manpower problems had become 
acute because of the war in Korea. Now, 
employment is still tight, though there are 
pools of unemployment in various locali- 
ties, due principally to cutbacks in civilian 
production. Jobs are now a little over 60- 
million, and there are less than 1,615,000 
unemployed. This means that many com- 
panies must employ older workers. To those 
concerned with special problems inherent 
in an older workforce, very helpful material 
will be found in THe AGED anv Society: A 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROBLEMS OF AN AGING 
Poputation. (Edited by Milton Derber. 
Published by the Industrial Reiations Re- 
search Association, Champaign, Ill. 237 
pages. $3.00.) This is a collection of fifteen 
papers by authorities on gerontology, social 
security and industrial relations. The ma- 
terial is limited for the most part to eco- 
nomic problems involved in the aging 
populations of the United States and Eng- 


By Eileen Ahern 


land. Some of the best material in the 
collection is by English authors, describing 
findings from studies on older workers in 
industry and making clear what we need 
more research on as well as what existing 
studies show. Studies of the productivity 
of workers in the various age groups are 
needed, for example. And more facts are 
needed on accident frequency and severity, 
absenteeism and other practical matters. 

Several writers mention the inade- 
quacy of adhering to a rigid standard of 
when old age begins—such as age 65. In- 
dividuals age at different rates and there 
is a great deal of waste in our economy 
because of compulsory retirement of people 
who want to work and are physically and 
mentally capable of working. Douglas 
Brown of Princeton suggests that companies 
might ‘“‘rehire’’ workers who have passed 
65, and pay them according to their pro- 
ductivity, without giving them seniority 
rights or permanent tenure. They would, 
though, get retirement benefits from the 
company for past service up to age 65. 
Sumner Slichter says that the employer 
might keep workers on after they reach 
the retirement age but reimburse the com- 
pany from the retirement fund for one- 
quarter of the amount of wages paid to 
these workers on extended service. Solomon 
Barkin gives a union viewpoint of problems 
in an older workforce, and there is much 
room, apparently, for management and 
labor to work out suitable arrangements in 
specific companies. 

These suggestions for flexibility in 
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retirement plans, in the interests of both 
management and the worker, are encourag- 
ing. Readers may want to look into a survey 
of compulsory and flexible retirement poli- 
cies recently published by Princeton. Man- 
agement, union, and employees’ opinions 
were sought in five companies having a fixed 
retirement age and nine companies with 
some degree of flexibility on the time that 
retirement was compulsory. This study is 
titled: RetTiREMENT PROCEDURES UNDER 
ComMPULsORY AND FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT 
Pouicizs, by Helen Baker. (Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University. $2.00.) 
Here are the conclusions Miss Baker draws: 


1. Although one reason for adopting com- 
pulsory retirement plans is to improve 
efficiency and maintain reasonable pro- 
motion chances, only one of 9 companies 
permitting deferred retirement was of the 
opinion that deferred retirement resulted 
in a decrease of efficiency. 


. Most of the companies permitting de- 
ferred retirement reported that between 
50 and 60 per cent of persons reaching 65 
years of age chose to work rather than to 
retire. 

. Early retirement provisions are rarely 
used to weed out inefficient employees. 

. Companies with compulsory retirement 
plans make greater efforts to prepare 
their employees for retirement. 


. Administration of compulsory retirement 
plans is much simpler when no excep- 
tions are permitted, although most 
permit exceptions. 

Companies with no fixed age for com- 
pulsory retirement have one extremely 
troublesome problem which receives all too 


little consideration in discussions of the 
older worker. This is the matter of main- 
taining vigor in the upper and middle 
management groups. 

A fixed age for retirement enables 
the rising, middle-level executive to measure 
the opportunities ahead of him. He can be 
sure that certain positions above him will 
be vacated at definite times. He knows, 
then, exactly what he is competing for. 

Without a fixed retirement age in the 
management group his future opportunity 
is uncertain. In such companies the average 
age of the upper management group is 
higher—often five to ten years more—than 
in companies with a fixed age. This means 
that most of the key posts are held by men 
whose vigor is on the decline. Such a 
management group bears a heavy handicap 
in trying to keep up in competition with a 
younger organization—one which is in- 
evitably more vigorous. 

There cannot be, then, any relaxation 
of compulsory retirement policies, if an 
organization is to retain its vigor. It may 
well be, however, that some flexible modi- 
fication may be safely adopted for the non- 
executive employee. Some companies retain 
retired executives as advisors, or con- 
sultants. This also makes for a slower 
down-trend of compensation for men who 
have contributed greatly to the success of 
the organization. 

Because of the wastage of human 
talent there will be increasingly, re-exami- 
nation of policies of compulsory retirement. 
But, since the vigor of the organization is 
paramount, no modification will be wise if 
it clogs the paths of promotion and keeps 
in high office men who are past their prime. 





Other Recent Books 


FoREMAN TRAINING IN A GROWING ENTER- 
prise. By A. Zaleznik. Boston: Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 232 pages. $3.50. 

This study is in the great tradition of 
Mayo, Roethlisberger and Whitehead. Mr. 
Zaleznik, who is Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration, has written a 
down-to-earth, readable and stimulating 
book. 

The first 82 pages are a report on the 
supervisory training activities in a specific 
and unnamed company. This is done 
through selected verbatim reports of what 
was actually said in twelve training con- 
ferences, and what several of the participat- 
ing supervisors thought of the training 
sessions they attended. The program which 
is revealed is typical of training programs 
found in many companies. 

In the next hundred-odd pages the 
clinical focus moves to Tony, a newly-ap- 
pointed and very typical supervisor in the 
same company. Again by means of dramatic 
snatches of real conversation, the reader 
follows Tony through the first five weeks 
on his job, and watches the deterioration 
of his relationships with the workers, with 
his three group leaders, with the assorted 
staff men, and with his own bosses. 

The last 27 pages of the book drive 
home the fact that the formal training 
offered Tony is worlds apart from the prac- 
tical problems he faces on the job. The 
author then suggests a more effective—but 
still abstract—focus for supervisory train- 
ing in that situation, which sounds logical 
for application to situations elsewhere. 

The book, therefore, is a solid and 
vital study of “‘people in quandaries.’’ Any 
reader will sympathize with Tony; any 
good training director will pause in the 
preparation of his next glib discussion 
outline. 


7 

One of the great values of this study 
is its effective disclosure of the top manage- 
ment’s confusion about the subject of train- 
ing, and their confusion about their own 
personal responsibilities for developing 
their subordinates. In the four management 
echelons directly above Tony, the author 
identified three distinct, although not 
mutually exclusive, concepts of the purpose 
of the training program. The training 
director's ideas about objectives concurred 
with none of the ideas expressed by the line 
management representatives. And in the 
few conferences led by line executives, 
little was said that contributed toward 
any of the stated objectives. 

Professor Zaleznik’s book would be 
of greater value if it had been delayed long 
enough to include a report on the effective- 
ness of the course revision suggested in the 
concluding section of the book. Tony him- 
self could probably not have served as an 
example of supervisory improvement under 
the modified program, because he had al- 
ready become a case requiring personal 
rehabilitation more than supervisory train- 
ing. 

James W. Tower 
Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By William 
W. Waite. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. 1952. 683 pages. $7.00. 

The author of this new textbook on 
personnel management has much firsthand 
experience in business. Starting as a plant 
engineer with the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, he later became employ- 
ment and training supervisor. He returned 
to the company after his duties as an officer 
during the War, and then went on to teach 
at the University of Michigan. Currently he 
is Associate Professor of Industrial Engi- 
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neering at Columbia University. He also 
does considerable work in labor arbitra- 
tion. This background is mentioned because 
it is reflected in the author's book, which is 
a very good and practical treatment of 
personnel management. Factual treatment 
throughout the book emphasizes how 
specific problems were solved. A wealth of 
on-the-job examples are provided. The 
range of subjects is extensive, reflecting the 
author's industrial engineering background 
as well as his personnel experience: Sources 
of Labor Supply, Recruitment and Selec- 
tion, Training, Supervision, Job Evalua- 
tion, Salary and Wage Administration, 
Working Conditions, Safety and Health, 
Employee Merit Rating, Turnover, Ab- 
senteeism and Tardiness, Employee Services, 
Employee Representation, Laws Affecting 
Personnel Administration. This is but a 
partial list of subjects, several others em- 
phasize individual and group psychology. 
Quite a bit of the material is not covered so 
extensively in other books on personnel 
management. So this one will interest 
personnel executives as well as advanced 
students. 


Man, Mongy anv Goons. By John S. 
Gambs. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 341 pages illus. $3.75. 


This lively explanation of economics 
is for those who have never understood the 
subject. Written clearly, in non-technical 
language, it makes difficult economic prob- 
lems absorbing and understandable without 
distorting them by oversimplification. It 
introduces the different schools of economics 
and shows how the major aspects of eco- 
nomic life, such as money, taxes, banking, 
business cycles, and international trade, are 
interpreted by the different schools. 
Veblen, Keynes, Marx and other economists 
are dissected by Professor Gambs. He is 
Professor of Economics at Hamilton Col- 
lege, and author of ‘‘Beyond Supply and 
Demand.” 


How to Serect Betrer SaLesMEN. By 
William Rados. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc. $5.00. 


‘Every man you've fired 
Looked good when hired. 
To get a better man, 

Use a better selection plan.” 

This jingle would be useful to some of 
us if it came to mind when hiring a new 
employee. Too many job applicants are 
still being selected subjectively. No wonder 
the results often prove disappointing. Mr. 
Rados offers some sound guidance for 
selecting sales personnel, emphasizing the 
importance of job analysis so that you will 
know what you need. He offers good 
pointers on how to evaluate an applicant's 
background, how to determine how perti- 
nent and successful his past experiences 
have been. Mr. Rados also shows how job 
analysis provides a basis for rating per- 
formance on the job and developing per- 
sonnel. Quite a few “‘packaged’’ plans have 
been put out for selecting sales personnel. 
This is not one of them. Mr. Rados’ book 
is an aid in reviewing and improving 
present plans. Schenley Distillers and Nash- 
Kelvinator are among the companies that 
have been using his methods. 


APPLICATIONS OF PsycHoLoGy. Edited by L. 
L. Thurstone. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 


Here a group of friends and former 
students of Dr. Walter V. Bingham present 
papers in his honor. They deal with im- 
portant applications of psychological prin- 
ciples, with special reference to human 
relations analysis and measurement. Each 
of the contributors is an authority in his 
field. Of special interest will be these: 
Creative Talent, by L. L. Thurstone; Use of 
Attitude Surveys in Personnel Practice, by 
Bruce V. Moore; Validation of Measures of 
Interests and Temperament, by J. P. Guilford; 
A Tool for Selection That Has Stood The Test 
of Time, by Marion A. Bills. 





In Perspective a 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Neil W. Chamberlain. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1951. 

Reviewed by Boris Stern in Monthly Labor Review, Oct., 1951 

Reviewed in Management Review, June, 1951 

Reviewed by Vernon H. Jensen in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Feb., 1952 

Reviewed in the Journal of Retailing, Summer, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
WORK RELATIONS. By Delbert G. Miller and William H. Forn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1951. 

Reviewed by F. L. W. Richardson in Management Review, March, 1951 

Reviewed by B. H. Junker in American Journal of Sociology, March, 1952 


MANAGEMENT IN MOTION. By Neil W. Chamberlain. New Haven: Labor and 
Management Center, Yale University, 1950. 

Reviewed by Eldon E. Sweezy in Personnel Administration, Nov., 1951 

Reviewed by Robert Dugin in American Journal of Sociology, March, 1952 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION. By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. 
Stewart. New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc. 1951 

Reviewed by Aura-Lee Ageton in Public Personnel Review, January 1952 

Reviewed by Gladys L. Palmer in Monthly Labor Review, December 1951 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By L. P. Alford, Revised and 
Rewritten by H. Russell Beatty. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1951 

Reviewed by E. H. Koenig in Advanced Management, October 1951 

Reviewed in Supervision, January 1952 


READINGS IN LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Edited 
by Joseph Shister. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 
Reviewed by Jack Barbash in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951 
Reviewed by Florence Peterson in American Economic Review, December 1951 
Reviewed by Peter Seitz in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1951 
to8 
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THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL: HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF MEN. By John M. Pfiffner. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. 

Reviewed by Wallace S. Sayre in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, Jan., 1952 

Reviewed by Lee Stockford in Management Review, Jan., 1952 


THE U.A.W. AND WALTER REUTHER. By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. New 
York: Random House. 1949. 

Reviewed by Saul Wallen in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950. 

Reviewed by Wellington Roe in the Saturday Review of Literature, December 24, 1949. 

Reviewed in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1949. 

Reviewed in the New Yorker, September 17, 1949. 

Reviewed in the American Mercury, October 1949. 

Reviewed by John R. Coleman in Mechanical Engineering, April 1950. 

Reviewed by Paul K: Hutt in the American Sociological Review, February 1950. 


WHITE COLLAR: THE AMERICAN MIDDLE CLASSES. By C. Wright Mills. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

Reviewed by Paul K. Hatt in American Sociological Review, Oct., 1951 

Reviewed by Harry Ober, in Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 1951 

Reviewed by Larry Stessin in Management Review, Feb., 1952 

Reviewed by David Riesman in the American Journal of Sociology, March, 1952 

Reviewed by Reuel Denny in Yale Review, Spring, 1952 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in PersonNEL JourNAL, May, 1952 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Continued from page 120 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience includes personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 786. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Will relocate. 15 years experience in retail food business. University de- 
gree in Personnel Administration and Industrial Psychology. Good health. Interested in well estab- 
lished organization with modern attitude toward Personnel Administration. Reply Box 184. 


HELP WANTED 


TRAINING DIRECTOR: For nationally known midwest manufacturer. Will have full responsibility 
for organization and operation of entire company training program except sales. Young man with 
college degree and industrial training experience preferred. Send complete resume. Reply Box 785. 





Personnel Research 


Nineteen-Year Followup of Engineer Interests. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Stanford Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
36, No. 2, April, 1952, 65-74. 

This is a very important investigation 
of the permanence of interests, as measured 
by Dr. Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, 
and how well these interests do predict 
choice of occupation. Special attention 
should be called to the fact that the men 
included in the study were followed for a 
period of nineteen years. 

The data are based on the Vocational 
Interest Blanks of 306 Stanford University 
freshmen of 1930, a large number of whom 
also filled out the blank in 1931, 1939 and 
1949. Other information about education, 
vocationa! choice and job experiences was 
collected at the same time. 

Interest tests are often criticized be- 
cause there is a popular belief that interests 
change often and unpre?ictably. On the 
contrary, the facts presented here reveal a 
constancy of interest scores over long 
periods of time that is remarkable. The re- 
liability of the engineer incerest scale is 
.936. There is clear evidence that the high 
scores, those most like those of the criterion 
group of 513 adult engineers, are more 
reliable than low or average scores. It was 
found that the freshmen who later became 
engineers overlapped 99 per cent with the 
criterion group. 

Tables are presented to show the 
distribution of freshman engineering in- 
terest scores and college major, and these 
same interest scores and freshman occupa- 
tional choice. The freshman interest test 
scores are then analyzed according to the 
occupations of these men 19 years later. 
‘The trend is unmistakable that as engi- 
meer interest scores increase from o to 68, 
students choose occupations while in col- 
lege and enter occupations 19 years later 


more afd more closely related to engineer- 
ing.”’ 

However, only 40% of the 55 fresh- 
men among the original 306 who obtained A 
ratings for Engineer became engineers. It 
must be remembered that these same men 
obtained A ratings in 2 or 3 other fields as 
well. There is considerable evidence that 
the higher scores among the A ratings have 
more significance in predicting occupational 
choice than the lower A ratings. 

One reason that the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank is the outstanding instrument 
in this field, is that research has been con- 
stant since it was first published. Dr. 
Strong concludes this report as follows: 
“Whatever an interest test measures, 
whether interests, preferences, values, goals, 
or what have you, it measures something 
very stable and permanently possessed and 
something that contributes very greatly to 
occupational choice.”’ 


Communication, Supervision, and Morale. By 
C. G. Browne, Wayne University, and 
Betty J. Neitzel, National Bank of Detroit. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 2, 
April, 1952, 86-91. 

This study was an investigation of 
the communication of responsibility, au- 
thority, and delegation of authority by 
three supervisory levels of women em- 
ployees of a utilities company. The R, A, 
and D Scales developed by Stogdill and 
Shartle were used to measure responsibility, 
authority, and delegation of authority. The 
Harris morale scale was the other measuring 
instrument employed. 

The authors include the following 
results in their summary: 

‘Individuals estimated their responsi- 
bility, authority, and delegation of au- 
thority in relation to their position in the 
company, those nearer the focal point of 
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the organization having higher scores on 
all three variables. Responsibility and 
authority were not estimated to be equal, 
but most subjects believed their responsi- 
bility exceeded their authority. Morale 
scores were found to be positively related 
to the echelon level of the supervisors, 
the inner level supervisors generally having 
the highest scores.”’ 


Opinions on Communism of Air Force Police 
Trainees. By Major Norman E. Green, Air 
University, Human Resources Research In- 

stitute. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, 

No. 2, April, 1952, 92-96. 

The subjects in this study were young 
men, mostly high school graduates, who 
had volunteered for the air force. The con- 
trol group were 992 incoming students at 
the Tyndall Air Force Base. The experi- 
mental group were 982 outgoing students 
who had had three weeks of training in- 
cluding 3 periods of instruction on com- 
munism. The groups were very well 
matched on such factors as age, geographi- 
cal background, and educational achieve- 
ment. Ten statements were composed by 
Major Green to serve as the opinion yard- 
stick. The following is an example of the 
type of item: 

‘2. Under communism Americans would 
have to obey orders from the bosses or 
be put in jail or shot.” 

Spaces were provided for expressions ‘‘no 

comment,’ ‘‘strongly disagree,’’ ‘‘dis- 

agree,’ ‘‘agree,”” and ‘“‘strongly agrec.”’ 

On all ten statements about communism 

the overwhelming majority of the airmen 

were in agreement when they entered the 
school. Following the third period on com- 


munism the majority agreement had in- 
creased. The change was reflected prin- 
cipally in a shift in opinion from ‘‘agree”’ 
to ‘‘strongly agree’’ and in the reduction of 
those who gave ‘“‘no comment.” “This 
study supports other investigations show- 
ing that a planned program of information 
can result in definite shifts of attitudes.” 


Studies in Job Evaluation. 9. Validity of a 
Check List for Evaluating Office Jobs. By 
Minnie Caddell Miles, Occupational Re- 
search Center, Purdue University. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No¥2 
April, 1952, 37-102. 


This is another ‘‘job element’’ method 
of evaluating office jobs. Several years 
ago at Purdue University, Culbertson de- 
vised an ‘‘operational check list’’ for 
description of clerical jobs. This article 
describes a revision of that check list. It 
operates on the principle of evaluating 
each job by point rating the time spent on 
each type of operation and averaging the 
results. The study is technically interesting. 
The method, however, is clerical job eval- 
uation ‘the hard way’’. Experience shows 
that the complications and refinements of 
this type of plan are not necessary. Further- 
more, a plan of this kind is limited to 
routine non-supervisory clerical jobs, which 
greatly restricts its application. In spite of 
the limitations of plans of this type it is 
highly desirable that research of this kind 
in the field of job evaluation be continued. 
A debt is owed to a number of colleges for 
work in this field. Purdue University and 
Drs. Lawshe and Tiffin are in particular to 
be commended for their leadership in the 
analysis of job evaluation. 
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With the Local Personnel Associations 


Tue New York PersonNeEL MaAnaGe- 
MENT AssOcIATION met on April 21 to hear 
Erwin H. Schell speak on ‘Making Em- 
ployees a Part of the Management Team.” 
Dr. Schell is head of the Department of 
Business and Engineering Administration 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and an outstanding authority on organiza- 
tion. He explained how executives can in- 
crease the efficiency of business by making 
better use of employees’ ambitions and 
abilities. 

On May igth the Association re- 
ceived a ‘‘110-volt electrified presentation’’ 
of ‘Naval Viewpoints on the Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids."’ The speaker was Robert A. 
Noe, Commander, U.S.N., Special Devices 
Center, Office of Naval Research. 





THe Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMBNT AssocraTION’s Personnel Pano- 
rama for March has an article of special 
interest. “Industrial Relations in 1952,” 
is by W. F. Boyle, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Pelton Water 
Wheel Company. Mr. Boyle feels that the 
problem in 1952 is ‘‘How to work under a 
union-controlled government in a garrison 
economy.’’ He would like to see better 
communications between management and 
organized labor and more consideration for 
the unorganized office workers, engineers 
and salesclerks. 





Tue Inpustriat Retations Assocta- 
TION OF Cuicaco has recently held three 
meetings of interest. On April 22, Willard 
E. Parker, Director, Personnel Manage- 
ment Consultants, spoke on “‘Human Rela- 
tions Training.’ He described the climate 
and steps necessary to establish a human 
relations training program, as well as sub- 
ject matter and methods used in such pro- 


grams. The meeting was co-sponsored by 
the Illinois Training Directors’ Associa- 
tion. Lyle N. Carey, Associate Manager, 
Education and Personnel, International Har- 
vester Company, and George E. Rodman, 
Supervisor, Education and Training, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, were the 
Co-Chairmen. On May 1, the group heard 
David G. Moore, Research Associate, the 
Industrial Relations Center, and Associate 
Professor of Sociology the University of 
Chicago, talk on the “‘Dynamics of Em- 
ployee Morale.’ Dr. Will F. Lyon, Director 
of Medical Services of the International 
Harvester Company, spoke on May 12. His 
subject was “‘An Appraisal of Effective 
Industrial Medicine."’ 





Tue Tri-County Pgrsonnet Asso- 
CIATION met in Bloomsburg, Pa., on April 
23 to learn ‘‘How the Cost Department, the 
Office Manager, and the Personnel Depart- 
ment Can Work Together for Mutual 
Benefit and Efficiency in Organization.’ 
Mr. E. V. Wise, Sr., President of the Wise 
Potato Chip Company, Berwick, Pa., was 
moderator. The meeting was held jointly 
with the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the National Office Man- 
agement Association. On May 14 the Tri- 
County Association heard Mr. W. R. 
Hanawalt, Advisor on Human Relations 
for the Daystrom Corporation of Elizabeth, 
N. J., discuss “Cooperative Community 
Wage and Salary Surveys—Their Accuracy 
and Technique.’’ Mr. Hanawalt is chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Eastern Union 
County, N. J., and an authority on Labor 
Relations, Wages, and Hours. Mr. C. A. 
Grabarek, secretary-treasurer of the Tri- 
County Personnel Association, which serves 
the area around Scranton, was kind enough 
to inform us of the meetings. 
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THe PgeRsoNNEL MANaGers’ CLUB OF 
THE Boston CHAMBER OF Commerce had 
their annual meeting and outing on May 20 
at the Woodland Country Club. Golf, a 
social hour, a roast beef dinner, and enter- 
tainment made up the program. Officers 
for the coming year were elected. The 
current President of the club is Verner O. 
Nelson, of the Spaulding-Moss Company. 





Tue Montreat PgrsonNet Assocta- 
TION held its annual general meeting on 
May rgth. Dr. W. H. Cruickshank, Medical 
Director, Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada, spoke on “‘Alcohol in Industry.’” Mr. 
A. M. Mackenzie, also of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada is President of 
the Association. Mr. S. M. Gossage, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is Vice President, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer is Mr. L. A. 
Lacroix of Belding Corticelli, Limited. 





THe PgeRsONNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION OF SAN Digco met on April g. Mr. 
Lloyd Ritter, Information Activities Super- 
visor for Pacific Telephone apd Telegraph 
Company, spoke on “Communications,” 
explaining some of the important mechanics 
of communications. This Association puts 
out a monthly bulletin to help members 
keep up with association affairs. Wally 
Hagen is the editor. The leading article in 
the May issue urges affiliation with the 
American Society of Personnel Administra- 
tion. The article points out that the ASPA’s 
code of ethics is consistently parallel to the 


intents and purposes of the local group. 
“Affiliation with ASPA will not lose us 
our local identity and will enable us to 
supplement our local services with the many 
benefits derived from being a part of a 
national organization,’ the article con- 
cludes. 





THe AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION announces in its bi- 
monthly publication Personnel News, plans 
for the 1952 convention. The convention 
will be held in the fall in Milwaukee. De- 
tails will be published later. The April- 
May issue also describes the First Annual 
Personnel Institute, held on May g at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College in New Jersey. 
Topics discussed at the Institute included, 
“Executive Development,’’ ‘Personnel 
Costs and Budgets,’’ “‘Evaluating the Ef- 
fectiveness of a Personnel Program,"’ and 
“Utilizing the Management Team in Col- 
lective Bargaining.’’ The keynote address 
was made by Dr. E. H. van Delden, Re- 
gional Director of the New York Office of * 
Salary Stabilization, who spoke on ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Planning for Tomorrow." 





Tue PersoNNEL AND INDusTRIAL Re 
Lations Association of Los Angeles issues 
a useful news letter called the Pira-Scope. 
Besides news items about the activities and 
personalities of the association the letter 
contains district reports and announcements 
about conferences and publications. There 
are also, in the April issue, pertinent articles 
on legislation and employment. 


Conferences 


A Seminar IN INDusTRIAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, sponsored by the House Magazine 
Institute, was held May 12-15. ‘Today's 
Basic Problems in Industrial Communica- 
tions’’ was the topic of the first session. 
Other sessions considered ‘‘Industrial Com- 
munications as Viewed by University Spe- 
cialists,"’ ‘‘Case Histories in Effective Com- 


munications,’’ and ‘‘Special Media.’’ The 
final day of the Seminar was devoted to 
finding ways of improving the job, with an 
analysis of advanced layout problems, and 
advanced techniques in photography, and 
measuring the job. The last meeting was in 
the form of a critique session. R. S. Callvert 
was chairman of the Seminar Committee. 
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Tue InpustrR1AL MANAGEMENT Con- 
FERENCE held its fifth annual meeting April 
17-19 at the University of Missouri. The 
conference was offered by the University’s 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, and the Adult Education and Exten- 
sion Service. Cooperating were the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, the 
Industrial Council of Kansas City, the 
Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis, and 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the speakers were John H. Chap- 
man, chief job evaluation engineer, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, who 
discussed ‘‘Fundamentals of Developing 
and Operating a Wage and Salary Admin- 
istration Program.”’ T. S. Lisberger of the 
employee communications department, 
General Electric Company, New York City, 
spoke on “The Inner Man Steps Out.”’ 
Heath Wakelee, factory personnel manager, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, 
talked about “Communications Through 
the Employee Review Procedure."’ 





Tae Mipwest Sarety SHow was pro- 
duced for the 29th year by the Greater 
Chicago Safety Council, in Chicago May 
6-8. The General Chairman was B. M. 
Livezey, General Superintendent, South 
Works, United States Steel Company. The 
Program Chairman was J. J. Ahern, Di- 
rector, Department of Fire Protection and 
Safety Engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Interesting features of the 
program included sessions on ‘‘Safety and 
Industrial Relations,"’ ‘“‘Industrial Hy- 
giene,”’ “The Problem of Noise in In- 
dustry,"’ “‘Psychological Factors in the 
Accident Preventions Program,’’ ‘‘The 
Larger Plants Work for Safety,’’ ‘The 
Petroleum Industry Looks to Safety,” 


‘Fire Prevention in Industry,’’ and ‘‘Elec- 
trical Safety.”’ 





““Wuere Are We Heapinc In Pzr- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION? was the subject 
of a forum meeting held on May 1 by the 
Management Club of New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. Thomas G. Spates, of Yale Uni- 
versity and Wade E. Shurtleff, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Standard Products 
Company spoke. Other speakers were Ray- 
mond §. Livingston, Vice President of 
Personnel, Thomson Products Company, 
and Ellsworth S. Grant, Vice President, 
Allen Manufacturing Company, Hartford. 
Each speaker received a plaque for his 
outstanding service in the field of manage- 
ment. James J. Bambrick Jr., member of 
the personnel staff, National Industrial 
Conference Board, moderated the meeting. 

“COMMUNICATIONS IN INDUsTRY”’ is a 
practical course given by the College of 
Business Administration at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. At the April 30 session a guest 
panel consisting of the entire Communications 
Committee of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany took over the class. Robert D. Breth, 
course instructor arranged the meeting. 
The panel was composed of Randolph S. 
Driver, Assistant Manager of Industrial 
Relations and Committee Chairman, Lin- 
coln Atkiss, Director of Training, George 
P. Hopkins, Director of Publications, Carl 
G. Riege, Director of Personnel Research, 
Woodson Knight, Editor of the Aflantic 
Magazine, all from Philadelphia. The sixth 
panelist and only non-communications com- 
mittee member, was Clyde P. Mumma, 
Manager of the Eastern Pennsylvania Mar- 
keting Region of the Company, in Reading, 
Pa. 


Ideas from Employee Magazines 


Eprtors oF Housz Macazings will be 
interested in a new book, Public Relations, 
by Edward L. Bernays, the distinguished 


public relations consultant. A chapter on 
the “Truth about house magazines’ is the 
result of a survey conducted among 100 
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corporation heads. Those consulted included 
the presidents of General Foods, Burling- 
ton Mills, the National Cash Register 
Company, Armour, Pillsbury Mills, Chrys- 
ler and Ford. The author urges house 
organs to deal with the fundamental issues 
in which their publics are vitally interested, 
including the economics of the industry, 
management-labor relations, wages and 
prices. The book is published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 





THe Mitwauxeg Gas Licut Com- 
pany has an employee magazine called Gas 
News which appears monthly, printed on 
slick paper, and illustrated with many in- 
formal photographs. Jack Hackl is the 
editor. He and his staff include many 
features such as biographical sketches of 
employees, and descriptions of what em- 
ployees are doing both on and off the job, 
that must make for good company morale. 
A ‘Social Security Quiz’’ in the April issue 
presents useful information in a convenient 
form. 





Tue Armco Steet Corporation, of 
Middletown, Ohio, puts out an impressive 
monthly edited by C. E. McIntire. King- 
size, and on slick paper. The magazine is 
composed almost entirely of photographs, 
giving a vivid impression of activities and 
personalities throughout the company. 
Three very striking pictures of construction 
work at the Ashland Armco plant, pub- 
lished in the February issue, were made 
by reticulating a negative, and using a 
reverse or negative print. 





Tue SouTHEeRN States COOPERATIVE, 
Inc., publishes an employee magazine, The 
Southern States-Man, which appears monthly 
on slick paper in newspaper format. The 


March issue carries an article of importance 
to every employee, telling them about the 
information to be given them on annuities 
accrued under the Retirement Pension Plan. 
The Southern States Cooperative felt that 
most employees actually knew very little 
about the security benefit offered them 
through the pension or retirement plans. 
It was decided to send each employee a 
confidential report informing them of their 
status in the Pension Plan. One of the ideas 
behind this move was that if employees 
with several years of service realized how 
much annuity had been purchased through 
the Pension Plan they would think twice 
before considering outside offers. Mr. R. E. 
Bentley, Director of Personnel, generously 
described the procedure for us. 





Factory MANAGEMENT AND Main- 
TENANCE, whose editor is Harry Lee Wad- 
dell, comes up with a Retirement Quiz in its 
May issue. Fifteen questions listed on the 
cover allow you to compare your opinions 
with the results of a survey described in an 
article, ‘‘What Pensioners Really Think 
and Do About Retirement.’’ The survey 
points out that although ‘‘experts’’ usually 
claim that if you hope to retire successfully 
you need to adjust to a lowered income, 
keep active and expand your interests, the 
experience of pensioners does not always 
confirm this theory. About half of the 
483 men surveyed prefer being retired. 
Most pensioners say it was easy to get 
used to being retired, but that they were 
happier before retirement. Only one out 
of four says money is his biggest problem. 
Three pensioners in every five say that they 
have kept busy. But keeping busy doesn’t 
guarantee contentment. Working about 
the house or in the garden is the activity 
pensioners report most generally. Almost 
half the pensioners have no hobbies. 


Publications 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING THE CoM- 
PANY ORGANIZATION Structure, by Ernest 


Dale, is a research report recently pub- 
lished by the American Management Asso- 
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ciation. Mr. Dale is AMA Research Asso- 
ciate and Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Relations at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University. The 250 page 
analysis is the result of a two-year in- 
vestigation of company organization prob- 
lems. The survey notes: a definite movement 
away from one-man rule, and towards 
group decision-making: increasing centrali- 
zation of control; conflicts between staff 
and line; increasing span of control; greater 
interest in studying the impact of the chief 
executive on the organization; a trend 
away from the ‘‘earthquake approach”’ of 
organization change. Copies are available 
from the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York, at 
$3.00 for members and $4.50 for non- 
members. 





You Can Win is the title of a colorful 
pamphlet on how to make the best use of 
suggestion systems. It was written by 
William S. Wilcox, Suggestion System Co- 
Ordinator of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc. It is published by the Bureau of 
Business Practice, and can be used by any 
company operating a suggestion system, or 
by any employee who would like to win an 
award under such a system. The material is 
readable and useful and illustrated with 
lively cartoons. 

INDUsTRIAL TRAINING—A GUIDE TO 
SeLecteD ReapinGs, is a new bibliography 
issued by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. It was compiled by John M. 
Brophy of the School, I. Bradford Shaw, 
bibliographer for the School's library, and 
Fred T. Golub, associated with the Rutgers 
University Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations. The bibliography covers 
material published from 1948 to 1950. Sub- 
jects include orientation training, appren- 
ticeship training, foremanship and super- 
visory programs, executive and managerial 
training. Other topics listed are group 


dynamics, policies and procedures, business 
training, safety training, evaluation of 
programs, and the legal aspects of training. 
Copies are free to New York State residents 
and may be obtained from the Distribution 
Center, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
There is a charge of 15 cents a copy for 
out-state and bulk orders. 


THe CALiroRNIA PERsONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssociATION’s research division 
has published an address by Alexander R. 
Heron, Vice President, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, on “Government Dictation 
vs. Collective Bargaining.’’ Another recent 
publication of the same group is ‘‘The 
Establishment and Maintenance of a Leader- 
ship Program,’’ by J. W. Quigg, Manager, 
Supervisory Training, Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Both are available 
at $1.00 a copy from the Association, 2180 
Milvia St., Berkely 4, California. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING ABSTRACTs iS a 
handy quarterly put out by the Wayne 
University Press. The winter issue has 
abstracts on such subjects as worker train- 
ing, foremen and supervisory training, 
training methods, evaluation and rela- 
tions. The editor is Roger M. Bellows. 
Annual subscriptions are $3.00, single 
copies $1.00. They may be obtained from 
Wayne University Press, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Psychological Book Previews, issued 
quarterly, is devoted to descriptions of 
forthcoming books written by their au- 
thors. The April number includes previews 
of Psychology in Industry by J. S. Gray; 
Readings in Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology, by H. W. Karn and B. von H. 
Gilmer; and Theory and Principles of In- 
dustrial Psychology, by W. A. Kerr. John 
W. French is the editor. Subscriptions are 
$4.50 a year, $1.15 a copy, and may be 
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obtained from Psychological Book Previews, 
31 Markam Road, Princeton, N. J. 





A Synopsis or Emproyee Bagnerit 
Pans is put out by The Texas Company in a 
vest-pocket edition, two and a half by 
four and a quarter inches. The leaflet is 
printed on a single sheet of stiff paper, 
folded into thirds. It describes for ready 
reference, group life insurance and pension 
plans, the vacation plan, the accident and 
sick benefit plan, the permanent total 
disability plan, and the hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits plan. Edward C. Brehmer, As- 
sistant to the General Manager, Industrial 
and Public Relations, the Texas Company, 
was good enough to send us a copy. 





How To Train Your Emptoyzss, (a 
Four-Step Method) to Build Profits, Sales, 
Prestige, is an attractive brochure recently 
published by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. It is printed in bold black 
and red, and illustrated with amusing 
drawings of penguins. Employee Contests as 
Morale Builders, another pamphlet put out 
by the same company, consists of sixty- 
eight pages, printed in offset between stiff 
covers. This is a comprehensive handbook 
in two parts. The first section deals with the 
contest and its place in the employee rela- 
tions program, the second gives typical 
examples of employee contests. Both pub- 
lications were issued from the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Avenue, New York 
Io. 





A Summary Report oF THE SECOND 
Minneapo.is - HoNEYWELL CLericaL Op- 
PORTUNITY ScHooL, has been published by 
the company through its Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Department. The Op- 
portunity School, Aeronautical Division, 
was held January 1, through March 20. 
The general objective was to improve the 
skills and work attitudes of the girls who 
attended, and help prepare them for posi- 


tions of greater responsibility. The report 
includes charts showing improvement in 
shorthand and typing, and instructor com- 
ments. There is also a summary of an 
anonymous questionnaire. The report is 
mimeographed and was sent to us by 
Howard P. Mold. 





Genera Exsecrric Company, through 
an Employee Relations News Letter for 
circulation among General Electric Man- 
agement, calls attention to a leaflet, What 
to do about Communism in Unions. Four, by 
eight and a half inches, and twenty two 
pages long, the letter size booklet can be 
tucked in a coat pocket conveniently. The 
text takes the form of *‘a letter to Senator 
Humphrey, in response to his request for our 
views on this subject for use by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,’’ according to the ex- 
planation on the fly-leaf. The letter takes 
the position that “‘government—and not 
the employer, union, or other private 
entity—is the only competent agency for 
objectively and authoritatively identifying, 
exposing, removing, and rendering inef- 
fectual any communist leaders or allied 
enemy agents found in labor unions."’ 





Tae Resgarcn I[Nst1TUTE OF AMERICA 
has concluded a survey on the Problems of 
Supervisors which shows that executives and 
foremen differ considerably as to the em- 
phasis they put on various aspects of their 
work. Questionnaires were sent to 2000 
executives and 2000 supervisors, whose 
replies showed that both groups felt the 
building of initiative among the workers 
of great importance. However, only 65% 
of the executives felt that their supervisors 
need guidance on getting along with the 
boss, while nearly 80% of the supervisors 
felt the need of guidance. The survey points 
out that ‘‘failure to think alike is not 
evidence of a communications breakdown— 
though that may be a factor in some com- 
panies. Even with the best interchange of 
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information and opinion, supervisors are 
bound to develop their own unique set of 
values because they are subject to a dis- 
tinctive set of pressures, different from 
higher management's.” 





THe GREENBRIER AND COTTAGES, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, has 
put out a new handbook which will be of 
interest to many employets because it is 
the result of an unusual effort to assure 
readability. The management had dis- 
covered that earlier handbooks were being 
read by only 68% of the employees. Par- 
ticular attention was paid, therefore, in the 
new book, to layout and design. The result 
is a very attractive book of 28 pages, plus 
a gay cover consisting of a photograph of 
the hotel. A bold use of color compels 
the reader's attention, and amusing sketches 
amplify the text. A chart which explains 
all the notations on the paychecks is an 
especially useful feature of the handbook. 
Mr. Ray W. Hurd, Personnel Director of 
the Greenbrier was kind enough to send us 


a copy. 





Rocer Bettows AND ASSOCIATES an- 
nounce the recent organization of their 
firm in Detroit. They offer professional 
personnel consulting services to business 
and industrial managements. Dr. Bellows 
was formerly chairman of the Department 
of Personnel Methods, School of Business 
Administration, and is now Director of 
the Personnel Research Center at Wayne 
University. The firm has offices in the 
Maccabees Building. 





THe AMERICAN Society oF TRAINING 
Directors publication, The Journal of Indus- 
trial Training, in its November-December 
1951 issue contains an article entitled “‘Per- 
sonnel Training at Dallas Power & Light 
Company”’ by F. M. Keith, Training Co- 
ordinator of the Company. This was a paper 
presented at the Fourth Power Distribution 
Conference held at the University of Texas 
in October 1951. In describing the various 


types of training done by his company Mr. 

Keith lists the areas of training ‘‘by inten- 

tion’’ as: Supervisory Personnel, On-the-job . 
Instruction, Company Training for Grad- 

uate Engineers, Apprentice Training, Acci- 

dent Prevention Training, Indoctrination 

of New Employees, General Economic Edu- 

cation, Company Training for Engineering 

Students, and Miscellaneous Training for 

Employees. 

In the same issue Bill N. Taylor, City 
Manager of Wichita Falls, Texas, writes 
“Appraising a Supervisory Training Pro- 
gram.’ Mr. Taylor will be remembered for 
his article, ‘‘Some Supervisors Won't 


Learn,’’ which appeared in the PersoNNEL 
Journat for February. 





Tue Business INFORMATION BUREAU OF 
THE CLEVELAND Pusuic Liprary covers the 
subject of Counseling in Industry in the 
September-December 1951 issue of its bulle- 
tin, Business Information Sources. This is 
a selected list of references dealing with the 
ethics of counseling, how it is used in 
industrial organizations, what the counse- 
lor does, the background and training he 
needs for this work, how he can help em- 
ployees make necessary adjustments, etc. 
Included in the listing are 11 articles from 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, the most recent being 
Psychological Testing Helps the Individual Too 
by Martin M. Bruce, September 1950 issue; 
Mental Health for Employees by Thadene 
Hayworth and Janet Dolan, June 1949; 
and Differences between Clinical and Industrial 
Non-Directive Counseling by Dougald S. 
Arbuckle, April 1948. Copies of Business 
Information Sources are available at 10¢ each 
from Miss Rose L. Vormelker, Business 
Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
O. Subscription to the bulletin, which is 
published four to six times a year, may be 
had for two years at $1.00. 





WeErRTON STEEL Company of Weirton, 
W. Va., is the subject of a series of seven 
articles from the Pittsburgh Press by 
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William A. White, Staff Correspondent. 
The articles, stressing the freedom-loving, 
forward-looking united spirit of the com- 
pany and the town (the President is the 
Mayor) are published in a large and attrac- 
tive 24-page booklet, plentifully illustrated, 
entitled Weirton—Where Freedom Rings. 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS Resgarcx Asso- 
c1aTION has issued a handsomely printed 
paper bound volume of 388 pages, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting held in Chicago, December 28th 
and 29th, 1950. The report of the proceed- 
ings was edited by Milton Derber. The 
proceedings contain the full text of all 
papers presented at this meeting, divided 
into ten parts covering such subjects as 
Wartime Labor Relations, Manpower Util- 
ization, Employment Security and Defense, 
Wage Theory, Experiments in Inter-dis- 
ciplinary Research and others. 

The Association has also published 
under date of December 1951, “Industrial 
Productivity: A Social and Economic Anal- 
ysis’. This is handsomely printed in 224 
pages and paper cover. Editor.is L. Reed 
Tripp and the editorial board under whose 
direction the report was prepared consists 
of Solomon Barkin, Hiram Davis, Benedict 
Saurino and William Fred Whyte. The text 
is composed of twelve separate papers by 
as many authors, among which are several 
by members of the editorial board. 





GeneraL Motors offers an attractive 
booklet containing a talk by their Presi- 
dent, C. E. Wilson, before the Business 
Advisory Council, Washington, D. C., in 
which Mr. Wilson sets forth his views on 
Some Aspects of Economic Stability. The 28- 
page booklet has been published for GM 
men and women by the Employe Relations 
Staff, GM Information Rack Service. 





Tue Nationat Society oF Prores- 
SIONAL ENGINEERS in a nationwide survey 
of 350 industrial companies employing some 
50,000 engineers found that an estimated 


60% of the potential managerial talent of 
engineers is being lost to industry today due 
to poor communications between engineers 
and top management. Its 48-page report of 
the six months survey, titled How to Improve 
Enginecring-Management Communications, is 
the first of a series of executive research 
projects by the Society to help alleviate 
the current shortage of engineers. The sec- 
ond study, on utilization of engineering 
manpower, is now under way. Copies of 
the communications report may be obtained 
from the national headquarters of the 
Society at 1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. The price is $2.00 per copy 
up to 25 copies, for members $1.00, with 
prices for quantities over 25 quoted on 
request. 





THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States in publishing a 56-page 
booklet titled Communism: Where do we stand 
today? brings up to date the major studies 
on this subject which the Committee on 
Communism made during the years 1946- 
48. Considering the Enemy We Face—the 
Soviet Union—and the Enemy Within—the 
American Communist Party—the booklet 
says, regarding communism in the labor 
movement, that ‘‘Non-communist labor 
unions and industry could do much to 
weaken the power of communists by coop- 
erative action.’’ It goes on to cite the im- 
portance of “‘highly capable industrial 
relations teams’ in building sound, con- 
structive leadership, which can influence 
the views and allegiance of workers, to 
prevent sabotage, strikes, slow-downs, im- 
paired morale. Chairman of the Committee 
on Communism 1951-52 is M. K. M. 
Murphy, President of Boiling Springs Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, Rutherford, N. J. 
Additional copies of the report may be 
ordered from the Economic Research De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copies are 50¢ each, 2-5 copies 35¢ 
each, 6-49 copies 25¢ each, and 50 or more 
15¢ each. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


LABOR RELATIONS: Attorney. Two years’ experience in negotiations, arbitration, contract writ- 
ing, NLRB, Wage and Hour, wage and salary administration and stabilization. Seeking position in 
New York City industrial area. Age 28. Present salary $4000. Reply Box 178. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: Heavy experience in supervisory training, using conference 
role-playing and case discussion methods. Able to analyze needs and adopt material. Additional 
experience in interviewing and placement work for large university; college graduate; age 48; prefer 
Metropolitan New York area. Reply Box 179. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available after October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor secking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishing 
fields; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 767. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Mature and experienced, seeks position with small progressive 
firm. Finest education and references. Versatility assures maximum service where official family is 
limited in size. Ability to promote sound human relations. Reply Box 183. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: MS degree in Industrial Psychology. 1} years graduate work 
toward Ph.D. Two years college teaching experience including teaching of adults. Experience in Air 
Force Engineering Office. Genlease assistant experience in University Counseling Center. Prefer to 
locate in Penna. or bordering states. Reply Box rz. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Sound training, plus six years of executive Personnel Administration ex- 
=, Successful record of achievement in plants of 500 to 3000. Age 34, married, degree, midwest 


ocation preferred but not essential. Resume interview at your request. Reply Box 173. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Graduate engineer presently working evenings on Masters in Industrial 
Psychology desires position as psychological or personnel assistant. Chicago area. Reply Box 782. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Several years in industrial rela- 
tions and personnel management in steel industry. Broad experience representing management in ad- 
ministration of labor contracts; supervising employment, safety, training programs, developing 
procedures pertaining to wage rate, technological, production, legal problems. Capable as director or 
assistant director. College and post-graduate law degrees. Age 47. Resume/interview. Reply Box 27s. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. University graduates with three or more years in analysis 
and development of employee benefit programs and employee relations policy formulation. Experience 
with foreign nationals particularly desirable. For major oil company with extensive Middle Eastern 
operations. Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. 
Reply Box 780. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL: City of Baltimore, Maryland. Salary $9000. Requires Baccalaureate 
Degree plus 10 years personnel experience, 2 years in public personnel and 5 years in administrative 
capacity. as Masters Degree will be substituted for 2 years of personnel and administrative 
experience. Reply City Service Commission, 107 City Hall, Baltimore 2, Md. 


JOB ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. Engineering or Business Administration graduates with two or 
more years of Industrial Wage and Salary Administration. Knowledge of factor comparison or point 
rating systems of job evaluation. For major oil company with extensive middle eastern operations. 
Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. Reply Box 78r. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per 
line, 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
continued on page 109 
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